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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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Atomic Weapons and Animals 


We can think of a great many more cheerful subjects to write about, 
but many letters coming to our Society contain requests for information 
and advice about this subject matter. To meet the demand, we have just 
published a leaflet entitled, “The Management of Animals in an Atomic 
Emergency.” To obtain factual information, our Angell Memorial Hospital 
Pathologist, Dr. David L. Coffin, has been in touch with Dr. Shields 
Warren, Director of the Division of Biology and Medicine of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and has traveled to Washington, D. C., for personal 
conferences with leading authorities of the Atomic Energy Commission 


and Veterinary Corps officials of the U. S. Army. 


The leaflet will answer such questions as, “What happens to animals 
exposed to atomic radiation—blast—fire?” “Is it safe for pet owners and 
veterinarians or humane agents te touch or handle animals exposed to 
radiation?” “What can be done for animals exposed?” “What is the effect 
of atomic radiation on farm animals?” “What happens to animals if they 


eat food which has been exposed to radiation?” 


The above questions and many more are answered fully and authorita- 
tively in the leaflet. Every pet owner, Humane Society, veterinarian and 
livestock handler should obtain a copy, by sending 5 cents in coin (no 


stamps, please) to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


We can but hope that this information will never be needed, but in 


the world in which we live today, preparedness is the key to survival. 


| 
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W-E-L-L! A little mediation no doubt is better than bloodshed. Hot Shot and Cricket say, 
“Isn't this milk delicious!” 


“Hot Shot” Meets “Cricket” 


By Richard LaCoste 


EOPLE are peculiar—aren't they! 
If they were half as friendly as our 
furry friends, there’d be less fighting in 
this world. We'd all be happier, too. 


This is the story of “Hot Shot,” the 
cat and “Cricket,” the skunk. People 
would think that when a cat and a 
skunk got together the fur would fly. 
It isn’t true, at least in this particular 
case. That's the trouble with people— 
they have too many preconceived no- 
tions. 


But let’s get on with the story. 


Out in California, in Sunnyvale, to be 
exact, Hot Shot is a pet of the men who 
guard the local Westinghouse plant. 
Hot Shot always is on duty. He never 
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asks for overtime, never discusses his 
take-home pay, is always on the spot 
when wanted. 

One day, recently, Mrs. Harley Mol- 
lenhoff, wife of a Sunnyvale employee, 
came to the plant to get a house key 
from her husband. (Husbands are for- 
getful about keys, you know.) Anyway, 
Mrs. Mollenhoff brought with her to 
the plant her favorite pet, Cricket, the 
skunk. Mrs. Mollenhoff, by the way, 
operates a pet shop. 

Bill Stout, the amiable gentleman pic- 
tured here and chief of the plant guards, 
supervised the introductions. Result, a 
lesson in animal relations. Everything 
went in an amiable manner. The two 
strangers took to each other immediately. 


HE obligations of law and equity 

teach only to mankind, but kind- 
ness and beneficence should be extend- 
ed to the creatures of every species, and 
these will flow from the breast of a true 
man, as streams that issue from the 
living fountain. —Plutarch 


k OR fidelity, devotion and love many 


a two-legged animal is below the 
dog and cat and the horse. Happy 
would it be for thousands of people if 
they could stand before the Judgment 
Seat and say, “I have loved as truly 
and as decently as my dog.” And yet 
we call them “only brutes.” 


—Henry Ward Beecher 


BELIEVE that the time will come 

when a gentleman found amusing 
himself with a gun will feel as compro- 
mised as he does now when found amus- 
ing himself with a whip at the expense of 
a child or an old lame horse covered 
with sores. Sport, like murder, is a 
bloody business; and the sportsmen will 
not always be able to outface that fact 
as they do at present. 


—George Bernard Shaw 


HAT famous Jonathan Swift, 

widely known in the world of Eng- 
lish literature, who died just two cen- 
turies ago, once wrote, “I hate and de- 
test that animal called ‘man,’ although 
I dearly love John, Peter and Thomas.” 
There are people today who love ani- 
mals. Their animals. Who love chil- 
dren. Their children. But your animals 
and mine? Your children and mine? 
That’s another matter. 

This is My Credo: I will this day try 
to live a simple, sincere, and serene 
life, repelling promptly every thought 
of discontent, anxiety, discouragement, 
impurity, and self-seeking, cultivating 
cheerfulness, magnanimity, charity, and 
the habit of holy silence; exercising 
economy in expenditure, carefulness in 
conversation, diligence in appointed 
service, fidelity to every trust, and a 
child-like trust in God. 


— John H. Vincent 
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Rover is always ready to play with his neighborhood pals. 


Let Examine the 


ECENTLY in a large western city, 

the evening paper carried an edi- 

torial in answer to a quorum letter that 

demanded an ordinance banishing all 
dogs from the city. 

It is a sure sign of spring—when this 
hue and cry to abolish dogs begins. 
Twenty per cent of the people will be 
in favor of the stringent ordinance; fifty, 
will be up in arms against it; while the 
other thirty will be on the fence. 

And each is right, according to his 
own way of thinking. A code of con- 
duct is needed to curb “Rover” in the 
urban areas. 

But first, let us take Rover and ex- 
amine him. He is a harmless fellow at 
the time he meets the human race. He 
asks nothing more than a kind word and 
a pat occasionally, and, of course, some- 
thing to eat. 

He will grow up. But he will react 
according to his environment. That is, 
he will show how he was brought up 
and trained. It has been said that to 
train a dog properly, you must first have 
more sense than the dog. 

If he gets out and romps through the 
neighbor’s flower bed and garden, he 
is merely reflecting the things he sees 
and feels in his home environment. It 
shows that he was improperly trained 
as a youngster. 

Rover, when left to his own inclina- 
tions is likely to be a careless and mis- 
chievous creature. But, in a city, a dog 
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should be trained in urban deportment, 
to have consideration for his neighbors. 

Some dogs will bark at night. Maybe 
he is just trying to express himself— 
or, maybe, it is a throw-back to his wolf 
ancestors. This can be a nuisance, es- 
pecially in urban areas. 

He usually gets up at dawn and pa- 
tiently awaits his morning meal. Then 
he will sleep until the post man arrives. 
If he has been properly trained he will 
merely get up and look at the mailman, 
but if he hasn’t been trained, he may 
try to get a meal from the postman’s 
leg. 

After the mailman goes, he will sleep 
in the sun, unless the children decide to 
romp with him. For the remainder of 
the day, he will alternate between sleep 
and walking about the yard. But, he is 
ever ready to play with his master, or 
any member of the family, or the neigh- 
borhood dogs. 

He will bark at people coming into 
the yard, but he soon learns who is 
friend or foe, although it must be kept 
in mind that he has often to be trained 
to know the difference. 

Most dogs like to ride in the family 
car. Once he is invited to go, he will sit 


and look out the window for a while, 
then go to sleep on the floor. Then, 
when his master leaves the car, he 
guards it, and woe to anyone who tries 
to tamper with it while he is present. 
After the evening meal, he dozes on 
the porch until dark, then, he either 
patrols the premises or lies in his house 
and listens for any suspicious noise. 


All in all, he is a well-bred fellow. 
He will be a gentleman if he has been 
taught that it is the proper way to act. 
It takes a little patience to train him 
properly, but it is worth the effort in the 
long run. 

Dog have rights as well as man, 
whose property he is required to guard 
and whose family he must protect. 
Therefore, he certainly is entitled to be 
treated as a respected citizen of the 
community. 


So let's have a little patience and teach 
Rover the proper deportment and per- 
haps that twenty per cent who demand 
the annual ordinances to banish him will 
have to find something else to complain 
about. 


Get acquainted with your dog—he is 
a pretty good fellow to know. 
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Markings 


By Louise J. Walker 


NCE long ago, the raccoon and the great gray wolf were 

very good friends. The little raccoon was always full 

of fun and very happy. The gray wolf couldn't help liking 

him. The raccoon had very beautiful fur. It was soft and 

shiny. The wolf was terribly jealous of his friend’s beautiful 

fur. He wanted some like it. He was unhappy because the 
little raccoon’s fur was prettier than his own. 

The raccoon was always full of mischief. Very often he 
played tricks on the wolf. These tricks made the wolf very 
angry. Then they quarreled just as children often do. 

Finally, the wolf became so jealous and angry that he 
couldn't stand the raccoon’s tricks any longer. So he planned 
to hurt the little raccoon. Very soon he invited the raccoon 
to dinner. Now, the big wolf knew that the little raccoon liked 
Indian dumplings very much. Indeed, the raccoon liked 
dumplings as children like candy. These dumplings were 
made of Indian maize and skim milk. But the wolf did not 
use maize and skim milk for the dumplings. He gathered 
some balsam pitch and some black, black muck from the 
swamp. Then, the wolf mixed the sticky pitch and the muck 
into round patties. They looked very much like the maize 
dumplings that the Indians make. After the wolf had heated 
these very hot, he called his guest to dinner. 

They sat down to eat near the river where the little raccoon 
could wash his food. The raccoon almost always washes his 
food before he puts it into his mouth. When the raccoon 
dipped the dumplings into the water to cool and wash them, 
the muck dissolved and the hot melting pitch burned the 
‘coon’s little paws. He put his burning paws up to his mouth. 
Where they touched his face, they burned it, too. In this 
way, the raccoon got all the markings on its beautiful fur. 

—Indian Legend 
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Delightful Experience 


By Julius Sumner Miller 


T had rained fiercely, as it can rain in these parts. The day 
was done and darkness had set in. I put out across the 
Campus to post a letter and on the Campus Drive I en- 
countered him. Sober and still he sat, with his face turned 
skyward—thinking. I suggested to him that it was dangerous 
to sit there in the middle of the roadway, and to give support 
to my suggestion I gently pushed him. Now, my push was 
designed to “steer” as well and so I applied it at his side. 
And here hinges my tale, for Mr. Bufo leaned hard against 
my hand, enjoying altogether the pleasant touch. The more 
I scratched him the more he pushed and leaned, and when 
I switched to his port side he leaned in that direction. 
I spent nearly an hour in this pleasant way, talking gently 
to him, while he sat thinking and winking, and not making a 
single hop. 
Finally, I picked him up and set him gently down in the 
shrubs far off the road. And again he sat—thinking and wink- 
ing—thinking and winking. Homeward bound I thought: 


“The ungainly toad 
That crawls from his secure abode, 
Within the mossy garden wall, 
When evening dews begin to fall. 
Oh, mark the beauty of his eye, 
What wonders in that circle lie! 
So clear, so bright, our fathers said— 
‘He wears a jewel in his head.” 


—» 
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“My father has forbidden me to see you again!” 
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NTIL “Mr. Blue” proved me wrong, I had assumed that 

all dogs were more or less amphibious. It is true that 

not every dog we have owned liked water, but all could swim 

if necessity demanded it. Mr. Blue was the exception. No 

matter how hard he tried, the best he could do was to keep 
afloat a few minutes at a time. 


At first, I thought his failure was due to lack of coordina- 
tion, but later, concluded that his trouble was all in his feet, 
for with shoes on he could swim as well as the next one. 

We made this discovery when we were camping on the 
Truckee River, a short distance from Reno, Nevada. 

Not wishing to spend our vacation on a trailer lot, we got 
permission to park on property bordering the river. It was 
mid-August, and while the Truckee had shrunk to creek pro- 
portions, there were frequent pools where we could wade and 
swim. 

It was a beautiful spot with multi-colored cliffs rising per- 
pendicularly from the opposite bank and an oat field, then in 
stubble, at the rear of the trailer. Down the road a way was 
a farmhouse, where we could buy fresh eggs, butter and milk 
and rent horses for short trips into the hills. 


We were congratulating ourselves on finding a place so 
ideally suited to our purpose, when we noticed the dogs were 
in trouble. They walked with a limp and spent most of their 
time under the trailer licking their feet. Upon examination, 
we found oat spears wedged between their toes, the sharp 
points embedded in the flesh. Only with tweezers could we 
remove them and the sores they left must have been very 
painful. 

We had come a long way and didn’t relish the idea of 
cutting short our vacation, but unless we could devise some 
means of protecting the dogs’ feet, that was what we must do. 
Even if we had moved to another location, we would have 
been no better off, for wild oats, dry and prickly, flourished in 
every field and on every hillside. 

“If only the dogs could wear shoes!” I mused aloud as I 
dressed four pairs of sore and bleeding feet. “That might solve 
the problem.” 

“Fine,” said Uncle Oliver with raised eyebrows. “But how 
would you propose keeping them on?” 


I thought a moment, trying to recall something I had read 
about feet protectors for dogs in Little America. Suddenly, I 
remembered. In Admiral Byrd’s latest picture, there were 
shots showing the sledge dogs being fitted with shoes that 
reached to the first joint of their legs. 


“I have it!” I said, and placing the dogs’ feet on our one 
and only oilcloth tablecloth, I drew around them allowing one- 
half inch for seams. For tops, I used the wide elastic bands 
cut from my husband’s socks—an act which nearly involved 
me in a suit for which Nevada is notorious. 

After much fitting—a tuck here, a dart there, the shoes were 
ready for the test. 

“It just isn’t natural,” Uncle Oliver said, shaking his head. 
“Dogs weren’t meant to wear footgear and they'll have them 
off the first chance they get.” 

I really didn’t expect the dogs to submit to these strange 
appurtenances without a struggle, but after a little practice 
in walking, they didn’t seem to mind at all. 

My shoemaking job finished, I was ready for a swim. Im- 
peded as they were, I expected the dogs to remain behind, 
but the moment they saw I was having fun, in they came, 
water spurting from four pairs of spatulate shoes. 
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Mr. Blue waits expectantly for a shoe fitting. 


“There goes your morning’s work for nothing,” Uncle 
Oliver called from an easy chair. “Wait until those so-called 
shoes get wet—they’'ll come off sure as shootin’!” 

I wasn't thinking about the shoes at the moment; I was 
watching Mr. Blue. 

“Look!” I shouted, “Mr. Blue’s swimming—swimming with 
shoes on—and good!” 

“So he finally got the hang of it,” Uncle Oliver said dis- 
paragingly. “About time.” 

During the next two weeks, the dogs wore their shoes ex- 
cept to bed. They soon learned they could not leave the 
trailer without them and the way they'd wait to be shod was 
most amusing. Up would come a paw, then at the word, 
“there” down it would go and up would come another. 

They wore out two pairs of soles on that trip, but the 
trouble of keeping them in footwear was well worth the effort. 
Thus protected, their feet soon healed and we all were able to 
enjoy the outing. 

My husband still says that shoes had nothing to do with 
Mr. Blue’s learning to swim, but I, just as stoutly, maintain 
that without them he'd still be as buoyant as a lead duck. 
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Peggy, grinning from ear to ear, quietly feeds two of her new family. 


Adopts Family 


OGS and cats are natural enemies, 

and when a dog adopts a family 
of young kittens to raise, it certainly 
plays havoc with the laws of nature. 

Old Mother Nature really did a turn- 
about at the home of Phil Madden, in 
Russell, Kansas, recently. The Maddens 
returned from a vacation trip expecting 
to find the homestead just as they had 
left it —nice and peaceful. 

On the second day at home, their 
quiet and peace was disturbed by the 
wails of kittens. Young kittens do not 
seem to have any respect for peaceful 
solitude — especially if they are hungry. 

This was quite a shock to the Mad- 
dens for they didn’t have a cat, much 
less a bunch of hungry kittens. They 
did have a dog, but she hadn’t even had 
pups in two years. 

After a thorough investigation, they 
finally discovered, in their chicken 
house, five little kittens about two weeks 
old — without a mother cat. “Peggy,” 
the Madden’s female dog, developed 
motherly instincts quickly — strangely 
overcame the laws of nature and the 
kittens were soon getting their first real 
meal in several days. 

The Maddens, feeling that this was 
contrary to all they knew of the nature 
of dogs and cats, took the kittens away 
from the dog and tried to care for them. 
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Several nights they placed the kittens 
back where they had found them to see 
if the mother cat would return. But, 
alas, no mamma cat. Then, the Mad- 
dens tried unsuccessfully to feed the 
kittens, but they just didn’t want their 
milk out of a saucer. 


While all this was going on, Peggy 
was very unhappy. After all she was 
a big dog, and she could certainly take 
care of a few little kittens. After Peggy’s 
pestering the daylights out of the mem- 
bers of the household, the Maddens 
finally decided that — maybe — Mother 
Nature did make a slip-up once in 
awhile, and they gave the kittens to 
Peggy. 

Peace and quiet (anyway, as much 
as could be expected with a happy dog 
and fun-loving kittens around the house) 


once more returned to the Madden 
household. 


Peggy took good care of her adopted 
family, and the strangest thing of all 
was that Mother Nature made a change 
in her regular pattern and provided 
Peggy with a supply of milk for the 
kittens. 

This may all sound like a “Believe It 
or Not” story, but look at the picture 
above if you are inclined to be skeptical. 

— Courtesy, Sunray Oil Corporation 


More About Briards 


N a recent issue of our magazine we 

published an article about “Saint 
Briards,” in which we have been in- 
formed were a number of inaccuracies. 
Among these is the fact that the word 
“Saint” has never been a part of that 
breed’s name. We are happy to set 
forth a true picture of this dog, accord- 
ing to the records of The Briard Fellow- 
ship, Montville, N. J. 


The Briard of today is primarily a 
companion and, occasionally, a farm 
dog. He has the attributes of a watch 
dog but none of the savagery and noisi- 
ness too often found in dogs of that 
category. Slow to attack, he usually 
throws a trespasser off his feet rather 
than biting. He is a “big” dog but not 
huge and is thus suitable for apartment 
life. 


There may well be no other breed that 
requires so little care. Briards suffer 
from neither heat nor cold. The secret 
lies in his most unusual coat. He ac- 
tually has two coats —the outer being 
long and not particularly thick. This 
coat is permanent and requires nothing 
more than combing or brushing. In 
cool weather a thick, felt-like undercoat 
encases the dog so well that even the 
coldest day is taken in stride. As the 
weather warms, this undercoat loosens 
and should be removed by combing. 
Particularly interesting is the fact that 
the dog, unless kept in unnatural sur- 
roundings, does not shed on floors, fur- 
niture or clothing as the dead hair never 
gets any farther than the permanent 
coat. It must be stressed that a Briard 
should never be bathed as it will ruin 
the coat. 


For his size he is a small eater. Care- 
ful records kept over a long period show 
that a cost ranging from 21 to 26 cents 
a day will feed a Briard with the frozen 
horse meat and kibbled biscuits that are 
his standard diet. 


He is easy to train and he neither 
roams from your side nor from your 
home. However the Briard owner should 
realize that the dog is dignified and 
accepts his duties as your companion 
with sincerity. He is definitely not a 
clown and does not like to be laughed 
at or made to do silly, undignified tricks. 


There are many breeders throughout 
the country and prices of purebred 
puppies range from $150 downwards 
for these magnificent dogs and good 
companions. 
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By Tamara Andreeva 


N a manner of speaking, “Yaki” is a 

pet blue jay. Certainly, he is not 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Van 
Horne, of Los Angeles. He is, rather, 
what one might call a frequent visitor. 
A few weeks ago Yaki was completely 
wild, but kindness and patience have 
made him into a lovable visitor, trusting 
his new friends completely. 


At first, Mr. Van Horne lit on the idea 
of feeding him peanuts. Every time the 
bird would get one, he would say 
“Ya-ak,” as if to thank him, and that is 
how the Van Hornes came to call their 
feathered friend “Yaki.” From_ the 
moment Mr. Van Horne put Yaki on a 
regular feeding schedule, giving him 
peanuts and sunflower seeds, he could 
not have a meal or sit down in the 
garden swing to read, without Yaki 
hovering somewhere nearby, making a 
bid for attention. 


From the very beginning, Yaki began 
to emerge as a distinct personality. He 
screamed with joy at the first piece of 
cake; he yaked with rage when the Van 
Hornes disregarded his requests and 
went through a meal without throwing 
him a tidbit. Finally, to keep him 
pacified, a special battery of jars, con- 
taining his favorite seeds, raisins, and 
peanuts, was placed on the back porch. 
It did not take Yaki long to figure out 
how to get at what he wanted. 


Boldly he would fly on the screened 
porch, sit on top of a jar, knock off the 
lid with his strong beak and feast on the 
jar’s contents. After three weeks’ ac- 
quaintance, Yaki would also fly into the 
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—Photo by Tamara Andreeva 


Yaki comes in to breakfast ‘with the Van Hornes every morning. Here, after picking up some 
sunflower seeds, he is on his way out the window, the way he always comes in. 


breakfast nook and wrestle sunflower 
seeds from Mr. Van Horne’s grasp. He 
would also pick up sunflower seeds from 
a plate set up for him by Mrs. Van 
Horne, just as though he were a regular 
member of the family. 


For a while the Van Hornes marveled 
at the bird’s apparently bottomless ca- 
pacity. In a month’s time he got away 
with seven pounds of peanuts. But after 
observing Yaki more closely, they found 
out that he ate but little; most of his 
prizes he cached in wall cracks, tree 
bark, and in the ground. “I'll bet there 
will be peanuts and sunflowers growing 
all over the neighborhood,” Mr. Van 
Horne sighs. 


Having established himself as an in- 
dispensable part of the Van Horne 
menage, Yaki would dine with them at 
their table. Sometimes he would fly in 
through the open window and deposit 
a worm on Mrs. Van Horne’s plate. “I am 
sure he meant no offense,” she says, 
daintily wrinkling her nose, “he was just 
trying to supplement my diet.” 


Whenever Mrs. Van Horne goes to the 
grocery, Yaki always escorts her, clear- 
ing her path of any and all dogs, birds 
and cats by divebombing on them with 
raucous cries. If the morning alarm 
clock happens to fail, the Van Hornes can 


never oversleep. Yaki will fuss and beat 
on the window screen with his wings 
until they come out and feed him. 


After three weeks’ acquaintance, Yaki 
felt that it was safe to bring a playmate. 
He appeared with a new blue jay whose 
peculiar cry suggested its name— 
“Clackie.” Together Yaki and Clackie 
engage in wild antics such as an aerial 
tag or somersaults. Whenever Mr. Van 
Horne appears sad, Yaki will perch on 
his knee and croon to him softly. 


In appearance, both Yaki and Clackie 
are alike—both with iridescent blue 
plumage, black bills and claws, and 
black patches on their smart heads. 
But there is a difference between the 
two and that is how the Van Hornes can 
tell them apart. Yaki is a thief, a wag, 
a thinker, and a loudmouth, a fighter, 
and a prankster. Clackie acts like a 
modest damsel. But a few things the 
two birds have in common — they are 
both cunning about catching food; both 
like to create and solve problems. Thus, 
Yaki will fly to the top of a tree and 
drop a peanut. Clackie will tear out of 
a tree and catch the peanut before it 
can hit the ground. The Van Hornes 
say that the birds’ games go on for hours 
and that they never tire of watching 
them. 
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“PEEK-A-BOO, OUT THERE!” 


The “‘man who came for dinner” has nothing on 
the kitten in this picture. She came for dinner, 
too, and now she’s a regular member of the 
household. In the beginning, she was a starving, 
little stray bit of felinity. Then she was rescued 
from her plight and brought to the home of Mrs. 
Lois Banfield, of Detroit, Michigan. Now, ‘’Ches- 
sie,’ as she was named, is a full-fledged member 
of the Banfield household and a close friend of 
“Chris,”’ the dog, who stands guard over her when 
any intruder, such as the camera-man, drops in 
for a look at the foundling. 


ROVING REPORTER 


Another stray kitten, “Job Printing,”” was adopted 
and named by Harold D. Barlow, of Potsdam, N. Y. 
At first she was lonely and frightened and she would 
cry and purr at the same time. She soon learned to 
claw her way up Mr. Barlow's suit to his shoulder 
and sit there, rubbing her face against his cheek. 
This picture was caught as she prepared to settle 
down for a snooze in the letter basket. 


Potsdam (N. Y.) Herald-Recorder Photo 
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HORSE SENSE 


These horses, belonging to 
the Boots and Saddles Club, 
San Antonio, Texas, have 
learned to turn a spigot 
with their teeth to give 
themselves a cool shower so 
refreshing in the summer 
heat. The hydrant is at one 
end of a watering trough. 


U. S. Army Photo 


CANINE VEGETARIAN 


Of course, vegetarians are no longer news, 
but a vegetarian dog is something else 
again. Here is ‘’Rascal,”’ a black Cocker 
Spaniel belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Dixon 
Fannon, of Santa Monica, California. Be- 
lieve it or not, he is crazy about carrots. 
In the picture, Rascal is begging as hard 
as he can to induce Susan Fannon to hand 


over that treat. 
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By Jewell Casey 


7. a marvelous display of fine 


coats the animals of the wilds 
could show if they should decide to have 
a “style show.” What a vast variety of 
styles, colors and materials they could 
have from which to select the most out- 
standing. 


Generally speaking, solid, neutral 
colors predominate in the large size 
coats. However, some of the larger 
animals go in for bright colors, spots, 
and stripes. 

In the “stouts”—coats worn by the 
elephants, hippopotamus and rhinoceros, 
are usually in colors of gray, or grayish- 
brown, but occasionally there are white 
ones. 


Except for tufts or fringes at the end 
of the tail, and on the edges of the ears, 
the coat of the rhinoceros is hairless. 
It is arranged in shield-like folds over 
the body, and, while very tough looking, 
it is actually soft. 

Coats of the various types of bears 
are composed of coarse, long, thick fur, 
and have a color range of black, white, 
brown, real dark brown tipped with 
white. 

Long and woolly hair, in colors of 
black, blue, beaver, buckskin, white or 
pied, are the colors of some species of 
Bison, whose coats are known as “robes.” 


The coat of the woodland caribou 


consists of a thick felt-like covering of 
very fine hair through which grows the 
coarser hair of the rain-shedding por- 
tion. In summer the coat is dark gray, 
but in winter it is very light. 

The moose has an excellent coat of 
coarse hair, six inches long on neck and 
shoulders, a yellowish-gray to tawny- 
brown. And the coat of the alpaca is 
sure to attract attention. It is a very 
rich brown wool, sometimes attaining a 
length of two feet. 

The coat of the bighorn sheep is of 
coarse, stiff hair, beneath which is a 
covering of the very softest and whitest 
wool. In summer the coat is grayish 
brown, and in winter it is bluish-gray; 
legs snow white; dark stripes run along 
the back to the tail, which is black — 
completely surrounded by a very con- 
spicuous creamy white patch on hind 
quarters — combine in making the coat 
most unusual. 

The giraffe is a rather large animal 
that definitely goes in for colors. The 
creamy or yellowish white coat, marked 
by irregular blotches which vary from 
lemon-fawn to orange-tawny, separated 
by a fine network of white lines sym- 
metrically arranged in polygonal pat- 
terns, is one of the most outstanding. 

Then the zebra has a most noticeable 
coat of light brown with dark brown or 
black stripes. The skunk also goes in 
for stripes — however, his coat is solid 


The elephant wears a 
“stylish stout’ model, 
usually gray or gray- 
ish-brown in the new 
rough-skin mode. 


Coats 


Many Colors 


black except for the white stripe from 
head along back and onto the tail. 

Perhaps the okapi can justly claim 
the coat with the most colors, as his 
coloration is truly remarkable. The fore- 
head is red, with yellowish-white cheeks. 
The neck, shoulders and body range 
from jet-black to purplish and wine red. 
The hind quarters, hind and forelegs 
are either snowy white or very light 
cream color, touched with orange and 
transversely barred with purplish black 
stripes and blotches. 

The American sable is possessor of 
one of the most beautiful fur coats in 
orange-brown, with orange-colored spot 
on breast. 

For something entirely different, the 
armadillo comes out in a coat composed 
of small, bony, rounded plates, solid 
over the head, shoulders and haunches. 
Between these sections are movable 
transverse bands, brownish-black with 
yellow markings. 

Not to be outdone in “something 
different” the porcupine calls attention 
to his coat, which is composed of three 
elements. First, a short, fairly soft 
under fur; then very long coarse hair 
forms the outer fur, and last — but most 
remarkable — are numerous stout spines, 
barbed at the tips, set loosely in skin. 

There are many, many other interest- 
ing coats which space does not permit 
our mentioning. 
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By Jack Swartout 


OST of the office holders of Wil- 
liamson County, Texas, hold their 
positions by virtue of having been elected 
by the people, but one well-known 
official — the guardian of the courthouse 
merely assumed his role. This trust- 
worthy public servant is “Jinx,” a fox 
terrier belonging to Jack Gillum, William- 
son County’s tax assessor-collector. 
For twelve years now Jinx has held 
this office, stationing himself daily at 
the courthouse, where he scrutinizes 
almost everyone who enters. Among 
attorneys, businessmen, property owners 
and others whose office takes them to the 
courthouse, Jinx is as well known as 
Jack Gillum himself. 


Like any good public servant, Jinx 
is friendly. Every day he makes the 
rounds of all the offices in the court- 
house to see if everybody is all right. 
“Sometimes,” says Jack, “when he is in 
an especially good mood, he'll stay for 
quite a while in some of the offices, be- 
ing right sociable. “But,” he adds, “he 
never fails to return and take up his main 
post outside my door.” 

Ironically enough, Jinx spent his first 
stay at the courthouse not as a guardian, 
but as a prisoner. According to Jack, it 
happened this way: 

“One afternoon,” he says, “while leav- 
ing the office at closing time, I saw Jinx 
for the first time. He was so much like 


—Photo by Sam E. Harris 


Jack Gillum, tax assessor-collector of Williamson County, Texas, and Jinx, the guardian of 
the courthouse. 


a fox terrier that I had recently lost that 
I decided to take him home with me. 
Well, just about that time my wife drove 
up and honked the horn. This must 
have frightened the puppy, because he 
took off around the courthouse. I looked 
all over, but couldn't find him. Finally, 
I gave up and went home. I never 
figured I'd see him again.” 

But Jack did see the fox terrier again. 
The next morning the tax collector went 
with the county treasurer to unlock the 
big vault that held the county’s funds. 
When they swung open the heavy steel 
door, out trotted the dog. 

“Don't ask me how he got in that 
vault,” says Jack. “All I known is that 
there he was. And ever since then he’s 
been a permanent fixture around the 
courthouse.” 

Although Jack and the fox terrier are 
virtually inseparable, Jinx sometimes 
gets angry with his master. When he 


does, he shows his feelings plainly 
enough. 

“Whenever Jinx gets angry,” says Jaek, 
“you can always tell it. He'll turn his 
back to you, take three short steps, and 
then kick out at you with his right rear 
foot. He'll keep on doing this until he 
cools off.” 

With twelve years of faithful service 
to his credit, Jinx is now getting a little 
worn out, and he is unable to devote as 
much time to his office as formerly. 

“He's not as spry as he used to be,” 
says Jack. “He used to stay down at the 
courthouse all day long, but now he’s 
had to cut his working hours in half. 
He comes home with me at noon and 
spends the afternoons sleeping.” 

No, Jinx was not elected to his posi- 
tion. But one thing seems certain: If 
an election were taken now, Williamson 
County voters would vote him a life- 
time tenancy at the courthouse. 


Perfection, we are told 
We never can achieve 
Struggle till we tire 
We can but aspire. 
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Someone failed to tell 
The cat upon my hearth 
Dozing after dinner 

He was born a sinner. 


Doubts do not assail 

His yellow majesty 

From golden head to tail 
Perfection, ‘it is he. 
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Pupils Observe Year’s Work 


By Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 


RS. EDWARD BIDWELL, teach- 
ing member of our staff, has been 
conducting classes every week for the 
past two years at the Chapin school, 
Willimansett, Mass. In addition to class- 
room teaching, pupils and teachers make 
excursions in the surrounding country- 
side to observe at close range nature in 
its every phase. 

Among the many interesting exhibits 
set up on tables in a number of class- 
rooms were several tanks containing 
moss and stones arranged in pond fash- 
ion, that served as homes for small 
Eastern Painted Turtles, Southern Paint- 
ed Turtles and a Spotted Turtle. Thus 
it was that the children learned that 
these turtles enjoyed eating flies, ant 
eggs, and bits of fish and raw meat. 
Small aquariums covered by wire net- 
ting, arranged with moss, stones and a 
small amount of water, made very pleas- 
ant homes for salamanders. Large jars 
with water and plants were used to keep 
the different-sized polliwogs. The chil- 
dren had an opportunity to watch them 
nibble on the watercress and other food 
supplied for their diet. Two goldfishes, 
pets of one youngster, were kept in a 
globular container, the bottom of which 
was covered with small, colored pebbles. 
A tame rabbit and kitten were brought 
in for a visit to class, and afforded an 
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opportunity for members of the class to 
become acquainted with the needs of 
these animals. The nest of a Bald-faced 
Hornet, a collection of sea-shells and 
minerals, belonging to some of the boys 
and girls were other objects on exhi- 
bition. Bird houses, birdbaths, and 
feeding stations were made by the sixth 
grade boys. 

The children manifested a keen de- 
light in sharing the project of keeping 
a bulletin board, and contributed snap- 
shots of themselves with their pets, some 
very fine drawings of birds and animals, 
as well as pictures cut from periodicals. 
Correlating nature study with literature, 
many worth-while stories and poems 
were among the contributions. 

Many meaningful posters drawn by 
the pupils, with an appeal for kindness 
to animals, were prominently displayed. 

From time to time short stories were 
read by the teachers about animals and 
acts of kindness to them. 

A great deal of effort went into the 
making of scrap books by the students. 
Within the pages of these were colored 
pictures of dogs, cats, cows, horses, 
goats, rabbits, and birds, as well as 
poems relative to the animals. Two 
amusing films relating to animals were 
shown during an assembly of all the 
student body. 
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Dogs Cruelly Treated 


N one instance a man admitted shoot- 
ing and wounding a collie dog be- 
longing to a neighbor. He was brought 
into court, found guilty and fined $50.00. 
It is not always so easy to find the 
guilty person, however. 

A dog recently returned to his home 
injured. The owner immediately took 
the animal to a veterinarian for treat- 
ment, and it was found that he had been 
shot. Small lead pellets were found 
under the skin of head, neck, shoulders 
and eyeball. 

Agents and the police are working on 
several other cases of dogs having been 
shot with BB guns. 


Horse Watering Stations 


OR many years the Massachusetts 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has maintained stations at 
strategic points in downtown Boston, 
during the hot weather, where tired 
work-horses may seek a cooling drink. 
These stations serve a real need, because 
of a ruling by the city fathers that public 
fountains may not be opened, due to 
the danger of the spread of glanders, a 
disease of horses. 


Mary Hagelston, Society staff member, offers 
a refreshing drink to a hot and weary horse at 
the India Square station. 
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News 


Animals In New Hampshire 


ISS Marion Howard, who owns 
and operates the famous “Shop in 
the Woods” at North Conway, New 
Hampshire, is even better known for her 
great love for all animals. Nowhere in 
New England can you find greater de- 
votion between animal and human. Miss 
Howard’s many pets are afraid of noth- 
ing. Thousands of visitors to the lovely 
Shop in the Woods can attest to the fact 
that not one single animal shows the 
slightest fear. 

For many years Miss Howard has 
tried to aid the injured, the lost, the 
stray and the unwanted animal. Her 
trips on snowshoes, across long stretches 
of deep snow, were physical demon- 
strations of her boundless love for ani- 
mals. 

A survey of the Eastern part of the 
State is now being made by the writer, 
at the request of Miss Howard, and it 
is hoped that sufficient public interest 
will be aroused among the good people 
of the White Mountain State, to insure 
an ever greater, and lasting ability to 
provide for needy pets. In addition to 
the planning for pet protection, a pro- 
gram of Livestock Loss Prevention will 
also be made available to the farmers of 
New Hampshire. 

— John C. Macfarlane 


Miss Marion Howard, and one of her devoted 
pets, ‘Lassie,’ talking things over. 
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MASS. S.P.C.A. 

CLINIC ano SHELTER 
NANTUCKET BRANCH 
TEL. NANTUCKET 1491W 
CLINIC THURSDAYS 


Nantucket Animal Clinic 


ANTUCKET’S new shelter and 

clinic for animals, recently opened, 
and operated under the auspicies of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, will fill a long- 
felt need. 

The shelter was formally opened on 
July 6, with President Eric H. Hansen 
and his assistant, J. Robert Smith, from 
the Boston office, Dr. William D. Jones, 
from the Vineyard, who will also serve 
as veterinarian in Nantucket, and James 
K. Glidden and Mitchell Todd, repre- 
senting the Board of Selectmen, in at- 
tendance. Other interested friends 
present were Henry B. Coleman, Mr. 


Dog Cases Investigated 


REPORT was received that an 
injured dog had been seen near a 
wood area. Upon investigation by an 
agent a dog was located which had evi- 
dently been struck by an automobile. 
The owner could not be found, and the 
animal was so painfully injured that it 
was put to sleep and police were notified. 
Two dogs were found in an open tar 
pit, which were removed to the shelter 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. It was 
found necessary to put one of them to 
sleep. The man who owned the pit 
promised to have it covered to prevent 
a repetition. 


and Mrs. Henry Eliason of North 
Easton, Mrs. M. T. Blackshaw of the 
Inquirer and Mirror, Stuart B. Day of 
The Standard-Times, New Bedford, 
Mass., William Newman, Mrs. J. B. Ash- 
ley 3d, Mrs. H. E. Moller, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lema. Mr. Lema will serve as 
Nantucket Agent. 

The shelter located on Atlantic Ave- 
nue, has two rooms, one of which con- 
tains a desk, well-stocked medicine 
closet, operating table and sink. The 
other room has a hot water heater, bath 
tub, sterilizer, small table and cages. 
There are enclosed outdoor runways for 
exercising the animals. 


Guilty of Abandonment 


REPORT was received from the 

police that a woman had gone away 
a week before and left a dog and cats 
in the house with no food or water. Our 
agent gained entrance to the house and 
found one of the cats dead and the other 
in such poor condition that it was put 
to sleep. The dog was put in care of a 
neighbor. The owner, located and 
brought into court, was found guilty of 
abandoning animals and fined $25. 

A man threatened to take his dog into 
the hills and abandon it. Warned of the 
gravity of such an action he gave the 
animal up and it was placed in a home. 
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“Soda,” My Dog | 
ODA” is a boxer. Sometimes he ran away, but not any 
more. And he doesn’t chase cats. I love my dog Soda. 


I think he is cute. In the morning we let him loose and he 
runs upstairs and jumps on the bed. He is two years old. 


—Carolyn Janke (Grade 4) 


“Mitzy” and “Sandy” 


Y pets are “Mitzy,” a Welsh Terrier, and “Sandy” a yel- 

low and darker yellow striped cat. They play all the 

time. They have so much fun. Mitzy sometimes tries to make 

Sandy play with her, but Sandy is so lazy, he just won't play! 
Mitzy just barks. 


—Carol Engleman 


Feeding My Kitten 


E had a cat that just had a kitten. The mother cat al- 
ways went out in the road. One day she was crossing 
the road when a car came. She was killed! The kitten was 


still alive, however. And the mother cat could not feed her 
any more. We had to get a milk dropper and feed her. She 


} gees cky — ABBY. spree FeeT- ABBV. grew up to be a big cat. We still have her and love our 
“Sukey.” 
12.10 GETATTHING DONE. IJ. ANCIENT. —Marie McDonald (Grade 4) 
SOFT HAIR OF 
CERTAIN ANIMALS. e 


in Musical, Scale. 
» NAY: A Home of Their Own 


By Violet M. Roberts 


ACH animal, etc., in List “A” has a home in List “B.” How 
many can you match? 


My Cat, “Blackie” A B 


Black cats are meowing, witches are riding, and bats are flying. 


Answer to puzzle next month. 


HAVE a cat five years old. His name is “Blackie,” because 
he is all black except for a tiny white spot on his neck. 3. Sheep c. Aquarium 
He jumps on people's shoulders. When he wants to be 4. Birds d. Rookery 
petted he meows very loud. 5. Eagle = ae 
—Robert Coxon (Age 8) 6. Fish f. Sty 
e 7. Flowers g. Pit 
8. Gull h. Aerie 
“Goldylocks” 9. Bees i. Fold 
10. Lion j. Kennel 
| have a little dog and her name is ““Goldylocks.”’ ll. Pig k. Conservatory 
She runs and she romps, 12. Cow l. Apiary 
She licks my face, and bites my toes. 
She is a very cute little dog. ANSWERS:-—1, (g); 2, (j); 3, (i); 4, (a); 5, (h); 6 (ce); 


—Judy Rogers (Grade 3) 7, (k); 8, (d); 9, (1); 10, (e); 11, (£); 12, (b). 
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—Drawing by Harmon 


“Oh, what a lovely Jack-o’-Lantern.” 


The Pumpkin 


O,—fruit loved of boyhood!—the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were 
falling! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts all in 
tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, — our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 


— Whittier 


Answer to Animal Puzzle which appeared in the September 
issue: 1. Hammer, 2. Airplane, 3. Elephant, 4. Eye, 5. Leaf, 
6. Top, 7. Nurse, 8. Pig. The first letters re-arranged spell 
E-]-e-p-h-a-n-t. 
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She Likes Animals 


I AM very fond of animals and have many of my own. I am 
thirteen years of age and I live on a farm. I own by myself, 
a rabbit, dog, cat, horse, calf and lamb. I belong to the 4-H 
Club of East Derry. 

My brother Laurence, age ten, has just gotten a new dog, a 
shepherd, with. black tail, face and ears, with a mouse colored 
body and legs. 

We were on our way to North Andover and on the way, we 
went by your Vacation Farm, at Methuen. Mom and Dad had 
promised to take me in, so there was no time like the present, 
they said. I have always wanted to be a veterinary, so we 
stopped. This dog was tied to a fence and Laurence and the 
dog fell in love at first sight — so we have the dog. 

I had an auto accident in February which broke my leg and 
ruptured an artery. 

I was in the Hospital four months and while I was there I 
was given some copies of Our Dumb Animals magazine, and 
I liked them, so did my family. I am still in a cast but I have 
crutches. 

Enclosed is $1.50 for a year’s subscription to the magazine. 


— Dorothy Harding 


Ed.’s Note: The above is a copy of a letter received from Dorothy Harding, of 
East Derry, N. H. We all hope she will soon be well. 


—Photo by Joseph Lawren 
Halloween 


aes children were busy making a Jack-o-Lantern, and 
when they left “Tabby” went over to examine the funny 
looking man. He looked it all over carefully and then sat 
down to think things over. Probably what he was thinking 
was, “Ah, me, all teeth, no nose, no eyes and —no brains! 
What do the children see in him? I am sure I am much more 
interesting. See how handsome I am, with my satiny black 
coat and snow white vest and mittens!” — And he is, too. 
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Parsonage (at 
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By Vi Sylvester 


MOKEY” was the smartest, mean- 

est, cutest, and most diabolically 
naughty cat that it was ever our priv- 
ilege to own. The parsonage was his 
home, but he was scarcely the sedate, 
well-mannered animal that one would 
expect to find in the minister’s home. We 
indulged him because, to us, his tricks 
were clever. If we heard a dull “thud” 
on the stairs in the mornings while we 
were eating breakfast, we knew that was 
Smokey coming from the bedrooms with 
a house slipper in his mouth. He would 
be coming down the steps backward, 
dragging the slipper which bumped 
with a dull thud on every step. 

But, sometimes, he embarrassed us 
when unsuspecting company was re- 
laxing in the living room. He took a 
fiendish delight in sneaking up behind 
the guest and, with a wicked gleam in 
his eye, pouncing unannounced into the 
visitor's lap. If the guest liked cats, af- 
ter the first shock, he enjoyed the clever- 
ness of our pet. But, if it happened 
to be a person who preferred that cats 
keep their distance, we had our moments 
of wondering if we and Smokey might 
not do well to part company. 

But one Sunday evening in the late 
Spring, Smokey outdid himself. We had 
all gone to church and the evening 
services had just gotten under way. With 
my children settled quietly, I was just 
relaxing to enjoy with friendly, critical 
ear my husband’s sermon. 

Suddenly there mingled with his 
pleasing but challenging voice a dis- 
cordant sound, “Meow!” 
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Horrors! It was unmistakably the voice 
of the parsonage cat but it was not 
emanating from its proper source, the 
parsonage. No, it was too close for that, 
too clear, too disharmonious. 

“George,” I whispered hoarsely to my 
son, “Get that cat.” 

So George slipped out in search of 
Smokey outside of the church build- 
ing. 

More “meows” and I slipped lower in 
the seat, dreading to catch my husband’s 
mildly reproachful eye and vainly long- 
ing for automatic trap doors under 
church pews. 

By now the choir was restless with 
amusement and I moaned inwardly, 
“George, George, why don’t you get that 
cat?” 

But George couldn't help. George was 
on the outside of the building and that 
was definitely the wrong side. A streak of 
mottled gray leaped from the organ pit 
onto the rostrum and Smokey, bewil- 
dered and wild-eyed, stood beside his 
minister. Then realizing that this was 
neither the time nor the place to pur- 
sue his pleasant relations with any 
member of the parsonage family, he left 
the altar behind him, retreating down 
the center aisle and out the open door 
faster than the most nervous wedding 
party could ever hope to make its de- 
parture. 

There was just a slight pause in the 
sermon as Smokey’s long-suffering mas- 
ter apologetically interposed, “I am glad 
to see that my cat likes to come to 
church of an evening.” 
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A View of the Bosphore 


Masterpiece For Sale 


S most of our readers know The 

American Fondouk Maintenance 
Committee maintains and operates the 
animal welfare organization situated 
in Fez, Morocco. It is only through 
good friends in many parts of the world 
that this work of mercy is made pos- 
sible. 

Recently, the Committee received 
from a good friend of the work, living 
in Switzerland, a painting by that 
famous artist Durand-Brager, to be sold 
for the benefit of the work in Africa. 
Every effort must be made to secure 
a-buyer for this painting which repre- 
sents “A View of the Bosphore,” and is 
done on wood. The artist was one of 
the great French painters of the nine- 
teenth century and most of his work 
now hangs in the Palace of Versailles. 

The Fondouk has already had to ex- 
pend $60.88 in customs duties and it is 
hoped that offers to buy the painting 
will be forthcoming so that some bene- 
fit may accrue to the maintenance of 
the Fondouk shelter. Such offers may 
be sent to The American Fondouk 
Maintenance Committee, 50 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and an 8” x 10” 
photograph will be mailed to anyone 
who desires to bid on the picture. 

The purchaser of this picture will not 
only be acquiring a thing of beauty, but 
will also have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the money will be used wisely. 


A patient at the Fondouk. 
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- ~~ The Animal Protein Factor (A. P. F.) includes 
{ 1 - Vitamin B,, and other vitamins suspected to be 
" part of the A. P. F. 


It is used to enrich Wirthmore Dog Food by 
fortifying the A. P. F. content of the natural 
ingredients. 


Another added insurance for the efficient growth 
' and development of your pups. 


A professional handler says — “It’s the only Dog Meal I have ever been able 
to use and recommend. Boy! it sure is the tops — the way my dogs go for it!” 


Wirthmore Dog Food is high in Fat, Energy—Excellent Flavor plus A. P. F. 


Buy this “Better Than Ever” Dog Meal and Pellets 
from your local Wirthmore Feed Store. 


Write us for new Dog Book, Pedigree Blanks, A. P. F. Circular, or for other 
information. CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from S. S. Pierce Co.’s 7 Stores 
in Greater Boston 


Other nearby dealers are, John Gilbert, Jr., Co., 236 Boylston St., Boston; Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co., 155-157 Washington St., Boston; C. H. Ludlam & Ga. 68 Franklin St., Boston; 
Skipton Kennel Shop, 682 Huntington Ave., Boston; Margus Kennel Shop, 1427 Beacon St., Brook- 
line; A. H. Proctor & Co., 617 Concord Ave. : Cambridge; The Whittemore Co., 30 Harrison key 
Roslindale; Beaver Brook Grain Co., Waltham; The Dog Shop, 51 Washington St., Wellesley Hills. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT ANIMALS? 


A new leaflet, most attractively illus- 
trated with drawings of children and 
animals, for the use of teachers in form- 
ing Animal Clubs, with suggested pro- 
grams for keeping up the interest of the 
children. A sample leaflet will be glad- 
ly sent upon request. 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Director of Education 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We are still offering a subscription to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS for one year, 
with a set of 10 story-telling pictures, 
8” x 9” on heavy coated paper, 11” x 
12”, for $2.00. These may be sent to 
any address you wish. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ........................ 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


1949 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Order your copy of the 1949 bound 
volume of OUR DUMB ANIMALS now, 
before we are sold out. Very attractive 
in its red cloth binding, with gold 
letters, it contains informative articles 
and stories on nature and animal care, 
and appealing verse, 240 pages, with 
approximately 200 story-telling pictures. 

Have you had your bound volume for 
1948? A very few left. 


Price — $2.00 each 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


HKuneral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Entirely Different .... Cheaper 


ERE is just a glimpse of four pages from 
our new Calendar of Animals. 


Printed in warm sepia tones, these actual 
photographs (not drawings) make each ani- 
mal seem really alive. 


The size, 584 inches by 7 inches, is just 
right for every purpose and the calendar, as 
a whole, combines utility with a beauty that 
you will long treasure. A good quality white 
envelope accompanies each calendar. 


Its use is many-fold—perfect for Christmas 
cards or gifts, or for use of Societies and other 
organizations for money-raising ventures or 
good-will activities. 


P review 


“Calendar of Animals” for 1951 


Lost 


A larger and more attractive calendar for 
less money, in quantities. 
Single calendars, 10c each 
10% discount on orders from 100 to 500 
15% discount on orders from 500 to 1,000 


20% discount on orders from 1,000 to 2,000 
30% discount on orders from 2,000 and over 


Imprints 


For an additional charge of only $1.75 for 
the first hundred and 35c for each hundred 
thereafter, your name and address or name and 
greeting will be imprinted on each calendar. 


No orders for imprints can be accepted 
after November 1, 1950 and none for less 
than 100 copies. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


| enclose my check for $ 


ORDER FOR “CALENDAR OF ANIMALS” 


Please send 


calendars to: 


_ 
WORDING FOR IMPRINT, IF DESIRED 


